


































































* BEHOLD | BRING YOU GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY. 
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rity and happiness of heaven. He has declared that he 
will accomplish this through the instrumentality of his 
truth. And we might ask how else can he doit? If 
faith in Christ be the only way of salvation, how shall 
they believe and be saved who have never heard of 
him ? But be this as it may, he has said that through the 
instrumentality of his gospel the world is to be convert- 
ed, and has most plainly commanded those to whom he 
has given it, to carry itto every creature. Suppose 
now you say, I have never professed any interest in the 
object; it is one which does not concern me. Has your 
assertion affected, in the least, your relation to the ob- 
ject? Have you thrown off your obligations because 
you have denied them? Let us make the case plain. 
For although [ set out to plead with you for the hea- 
then, yet I find your soulin jeopardy. You are shelter- 
ing yourself from guilt for your selfishness under the 
plea of having never made any pretension to benevo- 
lence—a poor refuge from the storm that is gathering 
over the ungodly. Just see then the futility of your 
attempt to get free from your obligation. Suppose 
you meet with a fellow being exposed to danger and 
death. It is in your power to relieve him. But to do 
it will make a demand upon you of a few hours time. 
You are engaged in your business, and you make no 
pretensions to kinduess, and you leave him to perish. 
Or suppose a fellow-beiug suffering with disease and 
apparently near to death, without the ability to procure 
a remedy: and you have the ability. But to do it will 
make a demand upon your possessions of a few shillings; 
but you make no pretensions to kindness, and you leave 
him vo perish. 
conduct is bringing poverty, and disgrace, and wretch- 
You by your in- 
flvence over him have the power to check him, and by 
proper means, ultimately to change his whole conduct, 
and to prevent the threatened disgrace and ruin. But 


Or suppose another, who by a course of 


edness upen himself and his family. 


your motto is, you are accountable ouly for your own 
conduct. You :nake no pretensions to benevolence, 
and every one must take care of himself—and you leave 
him to disgrace aud ruin himself, and to beggar his fam- 





ily. Or suppose you are told that the heathen are 
sunk in pollution and guilt and misery that is in- 
describable and you kuow that if the religion of Christ 
¢an gain admittance to their minds, it will change 
them from this living image of hell, to the purity aud} 
the blessedness of Eden; and you know it is the com- 
maud of God to send them this religion. But you say, 
I meddle not with the affairs of religion. I make no 
pretensions of possessing its spirit. I desigu to do about 
what is right; and I let the heathen take care of them- 


selves. And do you stand approved before your own 





conscience, even, for your conduct in either of these ca- ! 
ses?) Oh how futile are all attempts to throw off obli- | 
gation to live for the benefit of the world. You scarce- | 
ly need a command of God to create the obligation. It 
is a dictate of reason and of conscience and of every 
human feelixg: and the obligation is enforced by every | 
thing that has any relation to the subject, that you cul-| 
tivate a benevolent regard for the whole human family, | 
and labor, so far as God shal! give you opportunity and | 
ability, to advance their present and eternal good: and | 
there are motives iv the condition of a guilty and per-| 


‘reach of proper resources, to give such facts as hap 


ishing world, sufficient to move all your sensibilities, 
and to keep all your energies in action. Oh let your 
sensibilities be wakened and moved, and your energies 
operate in advancing the benevolent designs of the 
merciful Saviour. Cultivate a spirit of active benevo- 
lence,—a love of doing good. Give up your selfishness, 
It is a spirit unworthy ef a rational being. Ally your. 
self to good men, and to angels, and to the blessed Sp- 
viour, by the indulgence and exercise of the opposite 
spirit of benevolence. Thus live aud labor, and delight 
in it. And when the labors of earth shall be finished, 
you shall be admitted to fellowship with the perfect be- 
ings above; for this is the spirit of Heaven. 





From the Friend. 
THE CONVERTED INFIDEL 


As an instance of the power and freshness of di- 
vine grace, a clergyman recenily recited the following 
lines written by W. H., once an infidel associate of 
Carlisle, and a member of the infamous Correspond- 
ing Society. They stand inscribed in his Bible, at 
the last anniversary of his birth-day. 


The proudest heart that ever beat, 
Hath been subdued in me, 

The wildest will that ever rose, 

To scorn thy cause and aid thy foes, 
Is quelled, my Gop ! by thee. 


Thy will—and not my will—be done! 
My heart be ever thine : 

Confessing thee the mighty “* Worn,” 

My Saviour, Cnrist,—my Gop, my Lorp! 
Thy cross shall be my sign. 





UNIVERSALISM. 


Anecdote.—Some time since, several gentlemen 
had it in contemplation to form a Universalist Society 
in the town of ———. Arich man, of not very 
nice moral feeling, though of seund judgment was 
consulted ; and invited to unite in the promotion of 
this object. O, said he, * It will not do; we are so bad 
in this town, that we can but just live comfortably un- 
der all the restraints of rigid orthodoxy, and if these 
should be removed, what would become of us?” 





For the Religious Intelligencer. 
COMMON SCHOOLS IN INDIANA. 


Those who have either heard an address, delivered on the 
evening of the 3d inst. by the Rev. J. U. Parsons on the sub- 
ject of education in the West, or read the quotations, and in- 
ferences, legitimately drawn from it, and published in the 
next succeeding number of the Religious Intelligencer, have, 
no doubt, in the absence of other testimony, conceived a re- 
ality, to the confessedly “ dark and painful picture,” which he 
drew of the common schools, morality. and religion of Indiana 
and the West generally. i 

In the explanatory remarks, which he has since made in the 
Daily Herald, he endeavors to excuse the exclusively prej® 
dicial nature of his statements upon the principle, that the 
“ends justify the means;”’ but, be this as the sequel way 
termiue, yet itis to be feared that his “ ends” would do but litte 
towards rectifying the unfair impressions made by his — 
upon the minds of those who are strangers to the west, in toe 
“highly favored” land. 

‘As the citizens of Indiana were the principal subject rf 
gentleman's discourse, and as I am one of those citizens, ime 
bound, though unprepared to meet such a blast, and — be 
in my possession; which, though they seem to have 
caped his notice as unimportant, may, nevertheless, at Je 7 
modify his “dark and painfal picture,” as that the rising 8 
eration in Indiana, may not appear to be in a great degree, 
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not wholly dependent upon the charity of a benevolent public; Another statement is, “that the character of our 
for the blessings of an elementary education. Of the “ Indiana | schools in the country is such as to render them evils 
Teachers’ Seminary” and its agent, I knew nothing, until his | rather than blessings to our communities ; und that it is 


appearance in this city, my residence being in Richmond and uo uncommon thing to find teachers who cap neither 
the Seminary neat Madison,—distant towns; but as a means | read aur wena,” 


of disseminating useful knowledge, either directly or indirect- - Reali ; . : , — 
ly, it will no doubt be happily received ; for we feel that our de- I wish the gentieman had thought to tell his bearers 
what those teachers do, who can neither read nor write, 


ficiencies, in common with most of our neighbors, are many. : . 
The gentleman stated that no legal provisions were | 1 suppose he must have said they do nothing ; but even 


made for the education of children, iu any of the states ithen he might have thought of the old adage, W hich 
west of New York, except Onio and Penusylvania.— | Says, “ Idle meu s brains are the devil's workshops, 
Now let us see how far this accords with facts in In- | aud so logically inferred, that by their wickedness ovr 
diana. In her Constitution we find the following im- schools become * evils rather than blessings.” — 

portant provision : ** It shal! be the daty of the Geuer- The next statement W hich shuuld be noticed is, ** t),"at 
al Assembly, as sovou as circumstances will permit, to | open and undisguised drunkeuuess is no uncommo u 
provide by law fora general system of education, as- | trait among our teachers, one that nine such were in 
cending in a regular gradation, from township schools | employ within a rauge of 20 miles around where ho 
to a state university, where tuition shall be gratis, and lives. 
equally open to all.” Now what has since been done?| In this ratio it would appear, that we have about 260 





I cannot recite the legislative enactments, because the 
statutes are not in my possession, but | trust the effects 
of the laws will be sufficient to satisfy the reader. 


of these drunkeu schoolmasters in employ in the State. 
Let us see then how far the geuticman’s slimony upon 
this subject, accords with that of other citizeus of ow 





We have three flourishing colleges in our State. The | State who are now in this city. Two of these why 
largest of them was established at South Hanover in have for many years been extensively acquainted iu In- 
1832, only six miles from the Rev. J. U. Parsons’ res- diana, say, that they have not in a single instance, 
idence, and now contains 230 students. The India- known an intemperate teacher to be continued in em- 
na College was established at Bloomington in 1827,| ploy after bis habits were known; and more than this, a 
contains 104 students, and is sustained by the proceeds | young geutieman who has resided and beeu thoroughly 
of two townships of 72 sections of land. ‘The Wa-|@equainted from his infauey, in the very district in 
bash College at Crawfordsville, though not fully or-| which these drunkards are said to be engaged, is, from 
ganized until within a few months, has about 60 stu- | his personal knowledge, wholly incredulous of their ex- 

istence. His is negative evidence, and as such, may be 


dents. ‘ : 
said not to be conciusive; but from the nature of the 


As the settlement of the state has advanced, a re- not | 
spectable building has been erected in each of the sey- | ¢@se it will be seen that uo other kind can be obtained, 
eral counties, by direct taxation ; and seminaries main-| ¢xcept by investigation upou the ground, fs 
tained in them, under the immediate order and pat-| With regard to the difficulties complained of in the 
ronage of government.—In the same manner, the di- establishment of Sabbath Schools, and the great diver- 
vision of the country iato school districts, is enjoined , | sity of Christian sects, which were so much the objects 
and the proceeds of 640 acres of land, iu every six| Of his remark, it may be truly said, that where tye lat- 
miles square, with other monies, are given to the sup- | ter exists, the former is to be expected. For as the ob 
pert of common schools; which, as will appear by the | ject of such schools is to explain the nature of the Bi- 
following quotation from Flin«’s highly autnentic Geog- ble, aud as the creed of each re ligious society is formed 
raphy and History of the Mississippi valley, are among | according to its own explanation of this book, it must 





the first improvements in our communities. « The | be evident that they could not consistently unite in such 
spirit of regard for schools, religious societies and in- 
stitutions connected with them, which has so honora- 
bly distinguished the commencing legislation of Ohio, 
has displayed itself in this state. ‘There are districts, 
no doubt, where people have but just made begin- 
nings, and are more anxious about carrying on the 
first operations of making a new establishment, than 
educating their children. But it ougi.t to be recorded 


to the honor of the people, that among the first publie | 


works in an incipient village, is a school house, and 
among tho first associations, that for establishing a 
school. The spirit of inquiry, resulting from our free 
institutions, is pervading this country, and the thirst for 
all kinds of knowledge is universal.” 
reader will probably be convinced, that our rising gen- 
eration are not altogether literary paupers. 

The Rev. gentleman asserts that of those between 

the ages of five and tw enty-one in our state, only 1 in 
6 are in common schools. 
: If our schools coustantly amount to this proportion, 
it will be seen, that upon au average, each child will 
receive 2 years and 8 months schooling, which I should 
think might be a fair statement. But if, as would 
seem from its connections, it is intended that there is 
but 1 in 6 educated, I shall only say, that during a res 
idence of 20 years in Ohio and ludiana, I do not re- 
collect to have known a single instance, of a family of 
children or even an individual, coming to maturity wiih- 
outan elementary education. It is c rtainly true, that 
mavy emigrants to that country are of such a character, 
but even these, sv far as I know, always educate thei) 
children. 4 


By this time the 


| while he is soliciting charity, that, althongh it ‘tic , 


a work; and until these seets are sufficiently larg 
support such schools separately, we must read our Bi 
bles and learn our creeds at home; «sis the case in ma- 
ny places where we join cheerfully in the support of 
common schools. 

Why it should be said that in many places we prefer 


© lo 


| illiterate to learned ministers, | cannot comprehead, un- 


less learning renders the Gospel read se abstruse that 
“the Way-laring man,” because “a fool,” must “* ci; 
therein :"-—or why it shoud be said that * there would 


| be some hope,” lor so respect thle a sect of Christians 


as the Campbellite Baptists, “if they were infidels :"— 
or that 800 ef our ministers should be excommunicated : 
or why many other equally extravagant statements 
should be spread abroad in astrange land, I cannot im- 


jagiue; for surely it is said that ‘* whoso mivily slander 


eth his neighbor, him will Leut off’ And in conclusiv , . 
let me entreat our quondam brother to bear in Mind 


K 
end of the commandment,” yet, toat it * begins 
home.” Aw InbIANiAN 


ADVICE OF ROBERT HALL. 
With respect to the course voi study to be Dursued 
and the proper books to be read b i ‘ we 
who is preparing for sacred orders, I ; 


, 
i young Miah 
am ashamed to 
aliempt to give my opinion, Conscious as | am of |p 

ing so deficient myself in the know! 


ben | edge which, if 
not absolutely requisite, is hi 


chly conductive to the: 
. ’ . ye ict 7 
profitab e discharge of the ¢ uristian ministry 


I suppose the most necessary Study of Wi the ac 
. ‘ Y « - 
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quiring an intimate acquaintance with both Testa- 
menis in their original languages, never losing sight 
of the Septuagint, 
the Hebrew words as well as of the Hellenic dialect, 
which pervades the New Testament. This, L should 


presume, would form part, and a considerable one, of | 


the daily study of a young divine. 

Next, Ecclesiastical History will demand his atten- 
tion, which, without neglecting some modern histori- | 
ans, will be the best learned of Eusebius; and if he | 
wis'ies to pursue the history of the Church beyond 
the fourth century, from Socrates or Sozomen. The | 
Compilation of Eusebius is invaluable, and the history 
of Socrates very entertaining, and full of melancholy | 
instruction. 

For Jewish Antiquities, | know nothing better than 
Beausobre, and L’Enfant’s Introduction to the Prus- 
sian Testament ; though the subject is handled more 
fully by Jennings, in two volumes, octavo. 

Of Commentators | am not very confident to speak, 
having not conversed with them very widely. Grotius 
is perhaps the most profound and enlightened—par- 
ticularly on the Gospels. His legal views of religion, 
however, almost always confound sanctification, and 
justification, and require to be strictly guarded against. 
Matthew Henry as a practical and devotional Com- 
mentator exceeds all praise, and suggests most matter 
of sermonizing of any. 

As to general theologians, | much prefer Howe to 
any whom it has been my lot to meet with. Le was 
at once a man of stupendous genius, and of great 
unction ; though his style is haish and repulsive. I 
should recommend a young man who is entering on 
the ministry to make himself intimately acquainted 
vith older writers, Barrow, Tillotson, Hooker, Milton, 
Chillingworth, Pearson, &c.—of whom in compaii- 
son with later writers, | should be 
with very few exceptions, ** No one having tasted old 


wine, straightway desireth new, for he saith the old is | 


better.” 

Anecporu.—A celebrated English preacher, now 
deceased, in a charge which be delivered tw a young 
minister at his ordination, thus addressed him: * Let 
me remind you, Sir, that when you come to this place, | 
to address this people, you are vot to bring your little 
self with you. I repeat this again, Sir, that it may 
more deeply impress your memory ; 
never to bring your little se If with you. 
you siaud in this saered place, it is your duty to bold 
vp your great Master to the people, in his character, in 
his offices, in his precepts, in his promises, aud in bis 
gloi - 
your hearers, while you are to staud be shine it, and not 
jet so much as your little finger be seeu. 





Editor of the Religious Intelligencer. 
LICENSE LAWS.—No. 4. 

Dear Ste,—In my former numbers, | mentioned | 
that the selling of ardent spirits, to be used as a drink, 
mat nifestly injures the community, by incre asing paue | 


perism and crimes. L illustrated the truth of this posi- 
I also mentioned that it 


T'o the 


tion by a number of facts. 
increased the number and severity of diseases, and 
greatly shortene :d human life. 
to mention all the ways in which this traffic injures the 
community, or all the facts by which that injury is 
exhibited. This would take 


Ii was not my de sign 


volumes. 1 designed 
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which is the best interpreier of 


disposed to say, | 


I say that you are | 
No, Sir, when | 


This piciure you are to bold up to the view of | 











I Jaw 


—— 





jonly, i in a very brief manner, to advert toa few, asa 
specimen of an almost endless number and variety of 
others. Enough however were specified, to make it 
evident that this traffic is nut only injurious, but high- 
ly unjust toward the community: especially where it 
is continued in opposition to the wishes of a majority 
‘of the people, by whom the increased taxes which the 
trafic occasions, must be paid. For the supposed 
pecuniary profi tofa few, it imposes an enormous tax 
on the many. A single case will show how it ope- 
| rates. The tax-payers of a certain town in Connec- 
iticut came tog ssthe sr, and in view of the numerous and 
‘aggravated evils which this traffic oc casions, voted, by 
a large majoity, that it shouid not be continued among 
‘them. A certain man however, who wished for the 
privilege in this free country, for his own profit, of 
| taxing his neighbors against their consent, was able to 
|make so much interest with the magistrates, who in 
this case had the power to overrule the wishes of the 
| majority, as to obtain a license. In the use of that 
jlicense he sold a quantity of the poison to the father 
(of a family, who, under its influence was su shocking- 
ily injured that the expenses which accrued in conse- 
quence of it, which the town had to pay, amounted to 
half as many dollars as there were inhabitants in town, 
These were then taxed fur this single case to the 
amount of about two dollars to a family. Such a tax 
for each town in Massachusetts would amount to more 
than $300,000. IL know that this was an extreme 
case. But it illusirates the principle, and slows that 
in its Operation, it is enormously unjust. No man has, 
or can have a mura! right, for his own profit, thus to 
tax his neighbors. And the statute which gives a wan 
a legal right to prosecuie a business whicts docs this, 
is a vicious statuie. It legalizes injustice. Facts col- 
lected by very careful inquiry show, that the inhabi- 
tants of Boston have in this way been taxed, during 
the past ten years, to the amount of $500,000. The 
gentleman who was for 8 years superiniendent of 
|the Almshouse, states, that in his opinion, seven 
eights of the pauperism in that house, was occasioned 
by intemperance. J.O. Cole, Esq., Police Justice of 
Albany, N. Y. states, that 2,500 persons came under 
©) his cognizance in a year, and that 96 in LOO of the 
offences were occasioned | by strong drink. 

The expenses of the city of New York in 1832, 
as stated in the Report of the Conpiroller, were 
$593,886 29—$685,385 74 of which were raised by 
a direct tax. The support of the criminal, pauper 
and civil establishment cost $315,782 98; and 
the cholera, in addiiivn to all public and private chat- 
ities, and individual expenditures, cost $102,575 59, 
—inaking $418,358 83; by lar the greater propor- 
tion of which, as well as almost innumerable other 
| evils, were the fruits of about 3000 spirit venders, 
licensed to deal out the poison to about 210, 000 souls. 
And what do these men pay asa compens: ition jor 
the enormous mischiels which the sy occasion ¢ $22,107. 
And, say a te spectable committee of gentlemen in 
that city, after investigating this subject, * We, = 
people, pay about $400,000 more than we should, 
no drams were sold or drank in the city. canoe 
jthat only half the expenses of Cholera were occa- 
jsioned by -Irinking, and five sixth of the erimin: ul, p 

id pauper esti iblishments ; and one half of the 


lice, a 


salaries of officers, it would azsount to $302,099 19, 
which is now paid as a tax for lice nsed vices; over 
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$10,000 taken from the earnings of the people ved 
every licensed grog shop ‘vhich pays $10 into the 
treasury.” What right have legislators to make laws, 
which in their operation thus tax the community, and | 
take away the hard earnings of the people ? 

The grand jury of the city and county of N. York, | 
afier careful examination, say that they have come 
to the deliberate conclusion, that if this source of 
vice and misery were at an end, three quarters of 
the crimes and pauperism of the city would be pre- 
vented, together with an incalculable amount of | 
wreichedness that does not come under the cogni- | 
gance of law. And they add, “ ft ts our solemn im- | 
pression that the time has now arrived when our pub- 
lic authorities should no longer sanction the evil com- 
plained of, by granting licenses for the purpose of | 
vending ardent spirit ; thereby legalizing the traffic, | 
at the expense of our moral, intellectual and physical | 
power.” 

The Superintendant of the Almshouse in Philadel- 
phia states, that the expense of supporting paupers in 
that one institution, in 1833, was $130,000, and that 
90 per cent of it was occasivned by intemperance. 

The traffic then which produces such a vast ia- 
crease of taxes, is not only exceedingly injurious, but 
highly uajyust toward the community, and it is not un- 
constitutional that the cause of such injury and in- 
justice should, by law, be prohibited. 1n tree coun- 
ties in this Commonwealth, containing 120,000 in- 
habitants, it has becn, to a great exient, if not en- | 
tirely prohibited. And what has been the result? 1 
am informed that at a recent session of the courts in | 
those counties, afier «a vacation in one of thee | 
months, in another of four months, and in another of 
seven months, there were but two indictments for | 
crime in the whole of them. And each of these was 
for a petty larceny of less than 810in amount. And 
SU, substantially, were it net jor the sale of intoxica- 
ting drink, might we expeci it would be, throughout 
this Commonwealth, Traly Yours, 

J. Epwarps, 
Cor, Sec. Am, Temp, Society. 





| 
att 
REVURN—ONCE MORE RETURN, 
Returu—onee more reiura, 
Oh wanderer, to thy God: 
\ voice yet on thee ells, 
\ fi yor ponies ihe road: 
Why wile thou, sinful, still, | 
‘The proffered boou disdain, 
Did Jesus come to save, | 
Yet bleed—yet dic in vain ? 
Reuwo—trust not to youth, | 
‘T'o strength, bealth, wealth, ceuown : 
Thine eye-lids may be shut, 
Ere e’en this day goes dowu; 
Wher er thy steps are bent, 
Death hoveis by thy side, 
Thoa know’st vot what an bour 
May to thy fate beiide! 


Belwid the mighty sua, 
He metes out day by day: 
Each new moon's cirelet saith, 
A month hath passed away : 
Preach not unto thy heart 
‘The seasons, as they roll : 
* Nearer and nearer draws 
To judgment-seat thy soul !’ 


* Return,’ the promise saith, 
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‘Hark! wayward wanderer, ho! 
‘Thy sins, as scarlet red, 
Shall whiie be made as snow ' 
Trast ia the Saviour, trust, 
Against sin’s torrent strive ; 
Thy faith shall make thee whole! 
The soul that hears shall live! 
* Before the Lord cast down 
The burthen of thy sin, 
The old man and his deeds, 
Aud a new life begin; 
So, walking in the light 
By revelation given, 
Through darkness and through death, 
Thy path shall lead to heaveu. 
Blaclicood’s Magazine. 
MR. FINNEYV’S LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN DUTY 
LECTURE IV. 
lov. dged from the Evangelist 

‘Text.—Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neigh- 
bor, and vot suffer sin upon bim.”—Levrricus xix. 
17. 

The whole verse reads thus: thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thy heart; thou shalt in any wise re- 
buke thy neighbor, aad not suffer sin upon him.” In 
the margin, the last words of the verse are rendered, 
“that thou bear not sia for him.” And this, | am 
satisfied, is the correct translation. The idea is 
this : 

TuAT MEN ARE BOUND TO REPROVE THEIR NEIGH- 
BORS FOR SIN, LEST THEY BECOME PARTAKERS WIth 
THEM, OR ACCESSORY TO THEIR SUN, 

In speaking from these words, | design to pursue 
ihe following onder. 

1. To show the reasons for the rule laid down by 
God in the text. 

IL. Show to whom the rule is applicable. 

11f. Mention several exceptions which God has 
made to the rule, or classes of persons who are not to 
be reproved for their sins. 

LV. The manner of performing this duty. 

V. Several specific applications of the principles 
established. 

1. L am toshow the reasons for the rule. 

1. Love to God planly requires this. 

If a child love his parents, will he not of course 
take up a man that abuses his parents in his hearing, 
and reprove him for it? 

2. Love to the universe 
thing. 

If a man is actuated by universal benevolence, he 
knows that sin is inconsisient with the highest good of 
the universe, that its direct tendency is to overthrow 
the order and destroy the happiness of the universe. 
And therefore, if he sees this doing, his benevolence 
will lead him to reprove and oppose it. 

3. Love to ihe community in which we live, is an- 
other reason, 

Sin is a reproach to any peeple, and whoever com- 
mits it goes to prodace a siate of society that is in- 


will lead to the same 


jurious to every thing good ; and it is the duty of eve- 


ry one who loves the community to resist apd res 
prove it, ; 

4. Love to your neighbor demands it. 

Neighbor, here, means any body trat sins within 
ihe reach of your influence. If he sine, ‘ne injures him- 


| self, and therefore if we love him, ye shall reprove his 
|sms. Suppose we see o,, neighbor’s house on fire. 
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I'rue love will induce us to warn him and not leave ) cated in the guilt of his crime, and are held respgp. 
him to perish in the flames. Much more should we | sible at the throne of Gud. 


warn him of the consequences of sin, and reprove 12. If you do it in a right manner, you will keep a 
him, and strive to turn him, before he destroys him-| conscience void of offence in regard toyour neighbor 
self. whatever may be his end. : 

®. It is cruel te omit it. And you cannot do this without being faithful.jy 


If you sce your neighbor sin, and you pass by and | reproof of sin. A man doves not live conscientiously 
neglect to reprove him, it is just as cruel as if you | towards God or man, unless he is in the habit of te. 
should see his house on fire, and pass by and not warn | proving transgressors who are within his influence, 
hirg of it. Why not? If he is in the house, and | This is one grand reason why there is so little co-- 
‘ne house burns, he will lose his life. If he sins and science in the church. Here is one of the strongest 
Jemains in sin, he will go to hell. | commands in the Bible, and yet multitudes do not jay 

6. To refuse to do it is rebellion against God. j any attention to it at all. Cau they have a clear 

For any one to see rebellion and not repreve it or | conscience 2 
lift his hand to oppose it, is itself rebellion. Lt would 13. Unless you reprove men for their sins, you aie 
be counted rebellion by the laws of the land. The | not prepared to meet them in judgment. 
man who should know of a treasonable plot, and did Are you prepared to meet your children in the 
not disclose it or endeavor to defeat it, would be held | judgment, if you have not reproved and chastizd 
an accessary, and condemned as such by law. Soj|them, nor watched over their morals? ‘ Certaiuly 
if a man sees rebellion breaking out against God, and | not,” you say. But why? ‘ Because God has made 
does not oppose it or make eflorts to suppress it, he is | it my duty to do this, and holds me responsible for it.” 


himself a rebel. Very well. Then take the case of any other man 
7. If you do not reprove your neighbors for their | that sins under your eye, or within reach of your in- 
sin, you are chargeable with their death, fluence, and goes down to hell and you have never 


If vou see a man preparing to kill his neighbor,|reproved him. Are ,ou not responsible ? O, how 
and do nothing to prevent it, you consent, and in the | many are now groaning in hell, that you have seen 
eye of God and in the eye of the law, you are justly | commit sin, and have never reproved, and now they 
chargeable with the same sin. So if you see a man|are pouring curses on your head because you never 
committing any iniquity, and do nothing to resist it,| warned them. And how can you meet them in judg- 
you are guilty with him. His blood will be upon his | ment? 





own head, but at whose hand will God require it?} 14. Unless you do this, you are not prepared to 

What says God respecting a watchman? Son of! meet God. 

man, I have set thee, &c. How many there are, who profess to love God, and 
8. Your silence encourages him in sin. yet who never so much as pretend to obey this com- 
Especially if he knows you as a. professor of reli-| mand. Are such people prepared to meet God !— 

gion. Itis an old maxim that silence is consent. When he says, “ Thou shalt im any wise rebuke thy 


9. By reproving your neighbor who sias, you may | neighbor”—that is, without any excuse. 
save him. If. ‘To whom is this command addressed ? 

How many instances there are, where a single re-| = Manifestly to all men that have neighbors. lt was 
proof has been to the transgressor like the barbed ar- addresse:/ 10 ail the pedple ot Israel, and through them 
row in his soul, that rankled, and rankled, the poison) to all who are under the goverument of God—to high 
whereof drank up his spirits, and he submitted to God. | and low, rich and poor, )oung and old, male and fe- 
{ have known instances where even a look of reproof male, and every individual who is under the govern- 
has done the work. 'ment of God or bound to obey bis commands. 

10. If you do not save the individual reproved,; LL. Some exceptions to the universal application 
your reproof may save somebody else that may be of this law. ; 
acquainted with the fact. | Hethat has made the law has a right to admit of 

Such cases have often occurred, where the trans- exceptions. And the rule is binding in all cases, un- 
gressor has not been reclaimed, but others have been less they come within the exceptions, ‘There are 
detered from following his example by the rebukes di- some exceptions to the rule before us, laid down in the 
rected to him. Bible. 

Ll. God expressly requires it. | 1. God says, ** Rebuke not a scorner, lest he hate 

The language of the text, is in the original, exceed- | thee.” . 
ly strong. The word is repeated, which is the way| There is a state of mind where a person Is known 
that the castern languages express a superlative de- | to be a scorner, a despiser of religion, a hater of God, 
gree, so as to leave no doubt on the mind, not the |and has no regard to his law, and not to be influenced 
least uncertainty as to the duty, nor any excuse for| by any fear or care for God, why should you reprove 
not doing it. * Thou shalt i any wise rebuke him” | him ? 
—that is, without any excuse, “ and not bear his sin,”| 2. Jesus Christ says, “* Cast not your pearls be- 
not be accessory to ‘his ruin. Jt is a maxim of law | fore swine, lest they trample them under their fect, 


that if a man knows of a murder about to be commit-|and turn agein and rend you.” 
ted and does not use means to prevent it, he shall be | 
held accesserytvefore the fact. 
der abou! lorbe done, and does not endeavor to bring |state of mind that to talk to them 
the crimina: ‘0 justice, he is accessory after the faci. |\would be at once irrational and dangerous, like cast- 


So by the law ofc, 
a known trans 


Whatever else this passage means, it appears (0 
If he knows of mur-|me to mean this, that sometimes men are In such a 
about religion 


ad, if you do not endeavor to bring jin pearls before swine. But great charity should be 
~ repentance, you are impli-|used, not to suppose those of your neighbors swine 
fTesso,r w 
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who do not deserve it, and who might be benefited 
by suitable reproof, 

“3. Men who are in a settled state of self-righteous- 
ness, it is best to let alone. 


Christ said of the Scribes and Pharisees, ‘ Let | 


them alone, they be blind leaders of the blind.” That 
is, they were so full of pride and conceit, so satisfied 
of their own wisdom and goodness, that they cannot 
be reached by any reprool, and it seems best to let 
them alone. 

1V. The manner in which this duty is to be per- 
formed. 

1. It should be done always in the name of the 
Lord. 

If, by your manner, you in any way make the im- 
pression on his mind, that it is a personal controver- 
sy, or done for any private motive with you, he will 
invariably rise up against you, and resist, and perhaps 
retort upon you. But if you make the impression on 
his mind that it is done in the name of God, and bring 
him right up before God as an offender, he will find 
it exceedingly difficult to get away from you without 
at least confessing that he is wrong. 

2. It should always be done with great solemnity. 

Above all things, do not make him think that it is 
just a little thing that you hint to him, but make him 
feel that it is for a sin against God you are reproving 
him, and that it is what in your view ought to be Icok- 
ed upon as an awful thing. 

3. You should use more or less severity, according 
to the nature of the case, and the citcumstances un- 
der which the sin was committed. 

(1.) The relation of the parties. 

If a child is going to reprove a parent, he should 
do tt in a manner suited to the relation he stands in. 
If a man is going to reprove a magistrate, or if an in- 
dividual is about to rebuke an elder, the apostle says 
it must be in that way, “ entreat him as a father.” 
This relation should enter deeply into the manner of 
administering reproof. So the ages of the parties, 
their relative circumstances in life. For servants to 
reprove their masters in the same manner as iheir 
equals is improper. ‘This direction should never be 
overlooked o1 forgotten, for if it is, the good effect of 
reproof will be all lost. BUT REMEMBER, that 
no relations in life, or relative circumstances of the 
parties, tzke dway the obligation of this duty, 
Whatever be the relation, you are to reprove sin, and 


{there is the greater necessity for using sharpness. 
| ‘lhe hardening influence of former reproofs resisted, 
shows that no common expostulations will take hold. 
| 4. Always show that your temper is not rafiled. 

It is often important to show your strong displea- 
,sure at what he is doing. Otherwise he will think 
you are not in earnest. Suppose you reprove a man 
for murder in a manner not expressing any abhor- 
rence of his crime. You would not expect to pro- 
duce an effect. The manner should be suited to the 
nature of the crime, yet so as not to lead him to think 
you have any personal feeling. Here is the grand 
defect in the manner of reproving crime. 

5. Always reprove in the Soirit of God, 

Reproof from a Christian in that state cuts the 
transgressor to the heart, and stings like the arrow of 
the Almighty, and he cannot get rid of it till he re- 
pents, 

6. There are many different ways of giving re- 
proof so as to reach the individual reproved. 

Sometimes it can be done best by sending a letter, 
especially if the person is at a distance. 

7. Sometimes it is necessary to reprove sin by 
forming socicties, and getting up newspapers, and 
forming a public sentiment against a particular sin, 
that shall be a continued and overwhelming rebuke. 
The Temperance societies, Moral Reform societies, 
Anti-Slavery societies, &c. are designed for this end. 

V. 1 will mention now some of the cases in which 
these principles are applicable. 

They are peculiarly applicable to those crimes 
which are calculated to undermine the institutions of 
society and to exert a wide-spread influence. Such 
sins can only be held in check and put down by faith- 
fulness in reproof. 

1. Sabbath breaking. 

If Christians would universally mark transgressors, 
and rebuke them that trample on the Sabbath, they 
would do more to put a stop to Sabbath breaking 
than by all other means. If Christians were united 
in this, how long do you suppose it would be before 
this sin would be put down? If only a few were 
faithful, and constant, and persevering, they might 
do much. If allthe churches and ecclesiastical bod- 
ies in the land were united to remonstrate with the 
government, and would continue to do it, firmly and 
in the name of the Lord, do you suppose that govern- 
ment would continue to violate the Sabbath with their 





are bound to do itin the name of the Lord. 
(2.) Reproof should be regulated by the knowl- | 
edge which the offender has of his duty. 
If the individual is igaorant, reproof should be | 
more in the form of instruction, :ather than of se- | 
vere rebuke. 


How do you do with your little child ? | again advise the breaking of the Sabbath. 


mail? [tell you, no. ‘The church can do this, 1 
believe, in one year, if all were united throughout the 
country and could speak out fully, in the fear of God, 
and without any fear of man. No man, who ever 
expected to be elected to office again, would ever 
But now, 


You instruct him and strive to enligt.ten his mind res- | while the church is divided and not half in earnest, 


pecting his duty. You proceed, of course, very dif- 
ferently from what you would do with a hardened of- | 
fender. 

(3.) With reference also to the frequency of the | 
offence. If a person is accustomed to sin, and knows | 
that it is wrong, you use more severity. If it is the | 
first time, perhaps a mere allusion to it may be suffi- | 
cient to prevent a repetition. 

(4.) So, also, you are to-consider whether he has 
been frequently reproved for the sin. 

If he has not only often committed the sin, but 
beea often reproved, and yet has hardencd his neck, 


there areso few speak out that Congress despises 
them, and pays no attention. Thus it is that the 
church connive at Sabbath breaking, and they are 
without excuse, till they speak out and rebuke their 
rulers, in the name of Jehovah, for breaking his ho- 
ly law. 

2. Intemperance and rum-selling. 

Suppose every man that sells ram were contirual- 
ly subject to the rebukes which God requires—sup- 
pose every man that passed by were to reprove him 
for his sin, how long could he sell rum? If only the 
church were to do it, if that deacon and that elder 











would do it, and every Christian would follow him 
with rebukes in the name of the Lord, for poisoning 
men to death with ram, be could not go on and do it. 


















































drive him from his trade of death. 
3. Lewdness. 


versally rebuked. 

It should be rebuked unspaiingly, not only trom 
the pulpit, but by the press, and in the street, till it is 
driven out fiom iis strong holds, and made to hide 
itself in the chambers of hell. 

4. Slavery. 


the most God-dishonorine and most heaven-daring 
sins on carth, and not be vreproved?) dt is a sin 
against which all men should bear testimony, and liit 
up their voice like a trampet, till this giant iniquity 
is banished trom the lend and from the world, 

Vi. i shall consider some of the difficulties which 
are sometimes raised in the way of the performance 
of this duty. 

i. It is often asked, ts it # duty to reprove my 
neighbor when there is no prospect of doing any 
wood ? 

! answer, it may be very essential to reprove sin 
in many cases where there is no prospect that the in- 
dividual whom you reprove will be benefited. As 
in cases where your silence would be taken for con- 
nivance in his sin. Or where the very fact of his 
bemg reproved may prevent others from falling into 
the like crime. Where the offender comes properly 
under the description of a scorner or a swine, there 


to reprove. But in other cases, duty is YOUrS, COUSe- 
quences God’s, 

2. Itisasked, Should ¢( reprove strangers?) Why 
not? Is not the straneer your neighbor? You are 
not to reprove a stranger in the same way that you 
would a familiar acquaintanee, but the fact of his be- 
ing a stianver is not a reason why he should not be 
reproved, if he breaks the command of God, 

3. it i asked, Should we reprove a person when 
he is drank ? 

Generally voi, for when a person is drunk he is 
deranged. There may be cases where it is proper. 
for the purpose of warring others. 

tk. Shall wes ‘prove grent men, and those who are 
above ts in society, and who may look down on us 
and on our reproots with couicmpt ? 

That does not alter your duty. “* bhou shalt int 
any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not bear sin bor 
him.” You should bear in mind the relation in 
which he stands, and treat him accoriingly. Bui 


still, if he sins aeainst God, it is your duty to re- 


prove him, in an appropriate manner. 
RiUMARKS. 


i. Do not alk about people’s sias, bee vo and re- 
prove then. 

It is very common vo atk wbout people’, sims be- 
hiad their backs, bot this is great wickedness, 

2. How few professors of religion ave suilicientls 
conscientious to practice this cuty. 

Y Professors of religion live in havitual diso- 
bedience iO bs plain, and sirongly expressed Come 
mand of God. And then ‘hey wonder why ihey do 





Such a strong and decided testimony would soon | 


Chis is a wide-spreading evil that oughi io be uni- 


What! shall men be suiieied io commit one of 


God has made an exception, and you are not bound | 
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not have the spirit of prayer, and why there ave ny 
more revivals! Wonder! 

| 3. See why so few persons enjoy religion. 

They live in habitual neglect of this command, 
lmaking excuses, when God has said there shall hy 
ino excuse. And how can they enjoy religion? 

4. We see that the vreat mess of professors of py. 
jligion have more regard to their own reputation the 
to the requirements of God. 

The proof is, that sooner than ran the risk of be. 
ing called censorious, or of getting enemies by vebu. 
king sin, they will let men-go on in sin unrebuked, 
notwithstanding God says, “ Thou shali in any wiv 
rebuke thy neighbor.” Lat b shall offend him if | 
reprove his sin. in any wise rebuke him, says Jelo- 
val. Lt shows chat ihey have egreaier tear of me 
than of God, 

5S. No man has a tichi io av ww us, when we pe 
prove him of his sin, tet i is none of Gor business io 
jmeddle with hin. 
| = fJow often do iwausz:es-ors tell iaithiul HCprover 
they had better mind their own busiaess and pol 
meddle with what dves pot coveern them. And 
lthey are called meddlers and busy bodies, ior inter 
fering in other people’s conecins. At the south, 
jthey have got themselves into a great rage becaus 
we atthe north are trying to convince them of te 
| wickedness of slavery. And they say it is none ol 
owt business, that slavery ts a matter peculiarly their 
own, and they will wot suites any body else to inter 


iere with them, and they require us to bet them alone, 
land will not even allow us to talk about the subjec. 
And they want our northern begisiaiuics to pass laws 
forbidding us to rebuke our southern neiginbors fu 
their sin in boldiag wen instavery. God forbid tai 


we should be silent. 


, j . 
| \re we to hold owns peace ore Me poriakers mu 
isin of slavery, by connivence as we have bee 
God Almighiy says, Thou shali in any wis . 
buke thi newbbor ” rind we nrust do Ite 
, 


So the rum-dealer is all ihe while pleading, * tris 


none of vour concern what i do, please to wi 
> 





your own business and let me alove. Bui it is ou 
| business to reprove him when be dispenses his pole 
lson, and it is every bodv’s concern, and every m 


| is bound to rehoke his crime vil We gives up ab 


ecases to desivoy ine lives and seuls of bis netehbors. 
& We sce os Hn poraece i Consistency in ele 
ein. 


lia man professes to love God, he ouelit to hav 
| consisieney cnoueh io reprove those that oj!pes 
(iod. Uf christians were only cousistent in this duty, 
many woold be converted by it, a right public sent- 
ment would be formed, and sin would be rebabet 
tand torced io retive beiore the majesiy of Cluistiat 

rebuke. 

What shall we “ay il enw soci protess: rs ot Cie 
eion? = Atiaid to vepreve sinners. When God con 
immands, not prepared io obey. How will they et 
swer it lou Godr 


, Wl 


Now, b love ty will a) ou pr eclice this duty $ : 
you reprove TT iaithiully, sO as Dot to bear sin if 
your neighbors? Will you make your whole file 4 
iestimony against sin?) = Will you clear your souls, 
will you hold your peace and be weighed down wi 


lihe euvilt of all transgressors around you and within 
= sphere of your influence? God says, “ Phov 
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is: 6] RELIG@~Otus 1 
shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not bea 
sin for bim.” 


DECISION OF CHARACTER. 

When Luther was summoned belore a crowned 
Diet, and was commanded vo retract his declaration, 
he addressed himself to the Emperor Charles V. who 
presided, and said, ** As your majesty and the sove- 
reigns NoW present require a simple answer, L reply 
ihus without vehemence or evasion: unless I be con- 
vinced by the testimony of Scripture, or by plain rea- 
son, and unless my conscience be subdued by the 
word oi God, UL neither nor will retract any 
ihing, seeing that to act against my own conscience 
js neither safe nor honest.” After which he added, 
in his native German, the preceding having been spu- 
ken in Latin, * Here L take my stand. 1 cannot eet 
God be my help. Amen.” 


can 


otherwise. 





POWER OF RELLGION—POWER OF MUL- 
sic. 

One of the most interesting anecdoics, illusirating 
ihe power of music, was related a few days since, in 
i social meeting, by an English clergyman, who was 
acquainted with the facts. 

A nobleman of great wealth, Lord —-—-, was a 
man of the world, 
his riches 


His pleasures were drawn [rom 
frie nds. 
Much liad been eX nded 


his honors and [lis dauehi i 


’ 
was the idol of his heart. 
in her education: and well did she rey 
tellectual endowments the 
She was highly accomplished, amiabl 


ay, in ber in- 
sulicitude of ber parcats. 
in hee disposi- 
They 


——— aticnded 


tion and winning in her mancers. were all 
strangers to God. At length Miss 
a methodist meciing in London, was deeply awaken- 
ed, md soon happily converted. Now she delighved 
in the service of the sanctuary and social relizious 
To hee ihe 
over powering, fiequenting those places where sine 


meetings, charms of CintsGunity woe 


met with congenial winds animated with similer 


hopes, she was often foand in the house of God, 

The change was marked by ber joud jailer wish 
painful soliestude. To sce his love ly ai vel cil hi s 
infaivated ; was to him occasion of deep grici, and 
he resolved io conreci hes erroneous volt > Ub eet 
subject of the seal pleasuces and business of hii. 
He placed at her disposal large s » of mon Vy Hoe 


ping she would be induced to eo mio the fashions 
and exiravagances of others of her birth, wad leave 
the Methodist 


levritv. 


meetings, bet she maintained her t- 
He took her on long and frequent jounics, 
conducted in the most eneaving manner, in order io 


divert her mind from religion: but she still deliehied 


ti the Saviour. After failing in many projecis whicii 
1 . . . . - S 

he fondly antic ipated woold be eflvctual in subduing 
the teligious felines of his daveliter, he introduced 


he . | : ! i 
Her into ¢ PEPPY mde uch chcumstiances tiat sue 


| ° . . . 
must ether join in the recreation of the party ot 


give high offence. Hope lighted up the co ntenance 


of this infatuated but misguided father, as lie saw his 


snare about to entangle in iis meshes the object of 


his solicitude. It had 


iriends, that several young ladies should, on the ape 
proaching festiv 


been arranged amone bis 


oceasi m ciy a solig, aecomipan ed 
by the piano forie. “Che hour arrived —the partly as- 
& lei : -_ . 

sembled. Several had performed their parts, to the 


great delight of the party, which was in high spirits. 
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| Miss was now called on for a song, and many 
hearts now beat high in hope of victory. Should 
she decline she was disgraced. Should she comply, 
their triumph was complete. ‘this was the moment 
to seal her fate. With perfect self-possession she 
took her seat at the piano forte, 1un her fingers ovet 
its keys, and commenced plaving, singing in a sweet 
air the following words: 
No room for mirth or trifling herve. 
For woildly hope or worldly fear, 
We hike 


ii now the Judge is at the door 


so soul is goue ; 


1 ' . 
And ali maukiod must stand before 


ti’ mexorable throu 


NO matier whieh my thoughis eaploy, 
\ moment's misery or joy: 

Bui O! whee both shall end! 
Where shall I find my destined place 

Salil, my everlasting days 
With fieuds or angels spend ! 


She arose from ber The whole party was 


Not a word was spoken. Uer father wept 
aloud. One by one, they left the Lord 
—— pever reste! ull he became a Christian. He 


Seat. 
subdued, 
house. 


lived an example of Christian benevolence—having 
viven to bevevoleut Cliristian enterprises, at the time 
of lis death, nearly half a willion of dollars, 

Maine Wesleyan Jow nal, 


THE FATAL MISTAKE 


Or TUE AMERICAN PROPLE, IN CONSIDERING PO- 
Pehy, IN THIS COUNTRY, A RUELIGtot AND 
NOT A POLITICO AG ORGANIZATION, 


No. 3. 


t'cllow Citizens :—t have already shown, abund- 


anily shown, that popery is a political organization. 


t now propose to lav bel re you some facts wh h wo 
iw prove tual tne “ Holy Alliance of despotic princes 
ave using ii to overturn our political Institutions. 
Thes tinees have organised im Europe t suctely, 


entitled ihe “Si. Leupold Foundation.” thei pal- 


tOn ts THe Cubperoar oF Lisi. ta, tinct 


disond V.. kias of 


pros lol, ky t- 


jungary aud crown prince to the 


nied’ i ailuisy & fs 5 tie meet al Vi ma, under 
Line wdiciinni of the P pea libe watchial care of 
porter Meiiernich, « % the most artful and deter 
til ’ nes oO ! my bled os vp eves Kane “. 
Lhis society is formed avowedly in referen io 


| ‘ j 
ur land. Jt has its swarms of crei agents m th 


i 


. } 
per not le }' sUlisas abba OLICT Dins1onrit >, SIX bliis 


drea ol whom, it is ceilained from tie CUsivin hows 


books, came over last years Through these emissu- 


ries tie so ely a Keypot informed of all that is gol 


furward here; and the papal despots, stimulated by 


this informati mm, ae constantly schd ny over laree 

ms Of money Lo further thew desizns, The « Inpe- 
ror of Ausirta, trom the best auihoriy that can be 
had, euve last iwo years vue hundred thousand 


dollars to the society, to be laid out under thei divec- 


tion in Americe. What the other crowned heads 
have given, we are not informed; but from the mug- 
nifice and cosily edilices they are erecting, and from 


ihe swarms of ceclesiasties they are supporting, Ure 


unnual ¢ xpenditure nitst be immense. The Caiho- 


lic “Te legraph injorms us, that tin Cathedral at Si. 
will cost 


Luuis alo cy When iis ornaments ar all in, 


sixty thousaud dollars. 
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Nor are the resources 
alone. They abound in papal troops. 
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of the seciety in money /to produce certain objects in open day, and to keg 
The despotic | ethers in profound night: to fertilize the reign of ty 






[Jus 


countries are filled to overflowing with a low, degra-| memory anc wit, by rendering that of the mind ay 
ded population, who will go any where and do any | reason barren; to form enlightened but submissiy 


thing at the bidding of their masters. 
Alliance”’ can send to this country at any time just as 
many men as they can find transports or other vessels 
to carry, and they will come in the guise of religion- 
ists, citizens or soldiers, just as prince Metternich shall 
direct. 

Can any one look at these facts and not believe 
that the ** Leopold Foundation” is a political institu- 
tion, intended and used by the crowned heads in 
Europe to rid themselves of that hateful moral light 
which is reflected from our free institutions? Can 
any one persuade himself that these papal despots, 
who let their own subjects live and die immersed in 
ignorance and crime, should all at once turn their at- 
tention to the benevolent design of enlightening and 
purifying Republican America, without having any 
political purpose to answer ? 

If they have their hundreds of thousands to expend 
for the purposes of education, why not enlighten their 
own dark-minded sons at home? The answer is 
plain—light is the last thing that despots want to have 
their vassals blessed with. They do not wish to have 
their subjects taught even to read, lest they should 
find out the truth, ‘that all men were born equal,” 
and be prepared to throw off the yoke of their tyrant 
masters. But they know that native Americans prize 
knowledge, and will press forward after an education : 
and it is for the purpose of controlling such education 
in this free country, that they are furnishing us with 
colleges and convents, under the instruction of the 
popish jesuits and the ursuline and other orders of 
nuns. 

Of the character of these colleges, you may judge, 
by a comparison between the alumni of papal insti- 
tutions in Europe, and those of a protestant charac- 
ter. C. Villers, in an essay which obtained the prize 
offered by the national institute of France, makes 
the following judicious remarks: “ It will not, [ am 
of opinion, be thought a very inconsistent paradox, 
to say, that there is more real knowledge in one single | 
university, as that of Gottengen, or Halle, or Gene- | 
* which are protestant, * than in the eight Span-| 
* which are popish, * In these, they 
teach what must with or without the consent of rea-| 
son, be believed; in the others, that is the protes- | 
tant seminaries, they teach how a reasonable belief]! 


’ 
va, 
ish universities, 


. . . | 
may be acquired.” Here, the decretals are given for |lovers of slavery as the dying 


infallible oracles ; there, no other oracle is acknow}l-| 
edged but reason and the best supported facts.” | 

The same elegant writer observes, in a note on the 
141 page of the Philadelphia edition, ** How many 
celebrated men of letters have sprung from Geneva, 
whom literature and the sciences called with pride | 
among us! Berne, Lansanue, Basle, Zurich, Schafi-| 
hausen, have their literary annals filled with celebra- | 
ted names.”’ * Catholic Switzerland, on the contrary, 
has not a single man of eminence of any description 
to mention.” 

The same writer, speaking of all the jesuitical col- 
leges, sums up his remarks by say ing, that it was their 
chief object “to model science according to the in- 
terests of the pontifical power, and even to render 4 
ignorant where it was requisite it should be ignorant, 


| 


The * Holy | spirits, ignorant only of that which might lesson they 


submission; like those valuable slaves of the grea 
men of antiquity, who were grammarians, poets, rhe. 
oricians, skilful dancers and musicians, knowing ey. 
ry thing but to be free.” “* They would form illusyj. 
ous and polished writers, learned men, orators, gooj 
Roman Catholics—nay, jesuits,—but not men in the 
extensive acceptation of the word.” 

Here you may see the object of this Leopold edy. 
cation fund. Prince Metternich and the pope kney 
they could not put down education among us, an 
they are determined therefore to get possession ¢f 
it, and so control it that our high institutions of lear. 
ing may be made, as far as possible, the nurseries of 
despotism and passive obedience for conscience sake; 
the schools in which, under the training of foreign 
priests, our youth may be prepared for the yoke ¢ 
the VATICAN, A Native Americay, 

St. Louis Observer, 





POPISH IMPOSTURE. 


Abort the dawn of the Reformation in Scotland, pr. 
tended relics were in great repute, and a Roman peda, 
who had a large stock of them, opened his pack new 
Haddington. Among other varieties, he had a bel 
which had a rent in it, said to have been occasioned by 
a false oath; and he pretended that such was its sacred 








‘outagain. I feel that my life is 






sensibility, that if any person with his hand on it dared 
to swear a falsehood, it would rend, and the swearers 
hand cleave to it. Fermor, to expose this pretenet, 
laid his hand on it, and solemnly swore, ‘* That the Pop 
was anti-Christ, and his cardinals, priests, and monks, 
locusts from hell, to delude men from God, and that thy 
would return to hell.”’—Lifting his hand freely from the 
bell, he held it up to the multitude, that they might se 
that no change had been made upon it, and that accord: 
ing to its owner, he had sworn nothing but the truth, 
The pedlar slipped off ashamed, nor did any more o 
those impostors trouble the nation. 2 





FEELINGS IN A SLAVE STATE. 
Extract of a letter to the editor, from a Presby 


terian minister in one of the slave-holding States, 
dated December, 1835, 


Dear Brother Leavitt—You have seen before now 
the accounts of our doings here on the subject of sla- 
very. Many regard the late proceedings of the 
struggle. But it is 
their fury may break 
in danger every day, 
but I desire to hold my life and all things else at the 
entire disposal of my Lord and Master. Suffice it to 
say, L have read a new chapter in the history of sla 
very. y 

And now, brother Leavitt, my object in writing 
you, is to inquire if there be not some common ground, 


impossible to foresee how soon 


jon which all the real enemies of slavery may unite. 


I say, “‘real enemies of slavery,” for 1 have lear 
ed by painful experience, that not all the professed 
enemies of slavery really desire its destruction. 

need not tell you that my own views and feelings 
this subject have undergone a considerable change 
within the last two years. But 1 cannot adopt the 
sentiments of the anti-slavery brethren, in all theit 
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come over so far, it is but waiting a little longer, and 
[ shall come quite over to your ground. But I think 
not. For, lst. I had not formerly examined the sub- 

t. 2d. 1 did not desire to know the truth, inas- 
much as I was determined to resist abolition. And, 
3d, from other causes, and especially from ihe most 
abominable misiepresentation, L was prejudiced— 
greatly so—against abolitionists. The reverse of all 
this is the fact now. My sympathies are all with the 
saves and with their friends, the abolitionists. But 
yet, 1 am no nearer adopting one of their cardinal 
principles—that of Immediate Unconditional Eman- 
cipation. My sentiments on this point you already 
know. 

Now that some of the features of slavery ought 
not to exist a single moment, we agree. Buying and 
selling, separating families, punishing without law, 
&c., that these things ought to cease at once, and to 
be immediately abolished, 1 am sure. The laws 
ght to be immediately so modified as to place the 
rights of the slaves beyond the caprice of each indi- 
vidual master. The marriage union ought to be sa- 
cred, alike to the slave as to the master. In short, 
the principle of slavery ought to be immediately 
abandoned, and we ought immediately to set about 
the great work of abolishing the system itself And 
int is work we ought to proceed in all good con- 


science, until it is finished, and not a vestige of slae| 


very remains to curse the land. If this be abolition- 
ism, then 1 am an abolitionist, but beyond this lL can- 
not go. 

Now let me ask, are not the sentiments I have 
given above, those for which you mainly contend? 
Are we not agreed in the main principle, and dil- 
fering ouly in some matters of expediency? Broth- 
er L., t do feel it infinitely desirable that all the 
opponents of slavery should find some common 
ground, on which they may rally for the great bat- 
tle against the common enemy—slavery. ‘The strug- 
gle will be a tremendous one, such as this gener- 
ation never witnessed. I doubt even, if the hor- 
rors of the French revolution will compare with the 
scenes that are to be enacted in land. The 
spirit of slavery is a hellish spirit—ruthless, cruel, 
and unprincipled in a most superlative degree. | 
have witnessed things said and done here, by tes- 
pectable men, yea, Christian professors, which, un- 
less | had seen, I could never have believed. 

My sheet is not going to let me say as much as 
I would, But I must add that even though you can- 
not change your views to correspond with mine, yet 
PERSEVERE! Be not dismayed, but fight on. 
You are ten thousand times nearer right than those 
who, in the east, oppose you. I sometimes feel 
as though [| would gov on a crusade through New 
England, to preach on the subject. Were the free 
States unanimous, would they lilt up their voice, and 
as one man testify against slavery, and demand, in the 
name of insulted humanity, its repeal, it could not last 
five years. The south may bluster and threaten, but 
know this, God has decreed the downfall of slavery 
in this land, and that before long. And for one, I am 
enlisted fur the war, while life lasts, if need be. 
Whether I shall remain here will depend on the future. 
A mighty impulse is at work to drive me off. All that 


this 
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extent. You wil! think, perhaps, that having already | with the help of God 1 will not fear what man can do 








| 


| 


} 


1 . ‘ 
falschood and detraction can do will be done. But | sea shall give up her dead, 
4 
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unto me.—N, Y. Evangelist. 

We will give place to Mr. Leavitt's Reply to the 
above Letter in our next number. 





LOOK AT SLAVERY. 

Sarah belongs to a Bible class in a Sabbath 
school. She is a cheerful, amiable, and sensible look- 
ing woman. I almost forgot to say, she is also col- 
ored, You would soon forget that, if you knew her. 
She was born in Kentucky. Her parents were Cliris- 
tians. Her father was a Baptist, and her mother was 
a Methodist. When she was nine years old, she was 
taken away from her parents, and has never seen 
them since! They are both dead, now. * I remem- 
ber,’ said Sarah, ‘the day when L was parted from 
them, and what theit feelings were, at parting with 
me, their last child out of den that had been stolen 
from them. As I sat upon the horse, about to see 
them no more, on earth, my dear father came up to 
the horse, took hold of my little foot, and prayed 
God to bless me. Then he was so affected that he 
feinted away! and fell down on the ground! My dear 
mother came to me and said, ‘ Sarah, when you hear 
I am dead, don’t vex yourself, but be sure to meet 
me in heaven.’ Two of my brothers were sold to 
slave-drivers, and taken to Florida, where they are 
now, poor slaves. Ihave two other brothers, and 
one sister, in New Orleans The rest are in Ken- 
tucky. Lam the only one, out of ten, free. I have 
not seen any of my brothers or sisters since | was 
fourteen years old, and. I am now thirty-four. I 
would give almost any thing for my youngest sister, 
that L might have one with me.’ When she had said 
this, the tears came into her eyes, and it seemed as 
if the poor woman’s heart would break. 1 could not 
help weeping mysclf. If Jesus were on earth, I 
think he would have wept too. | almost blushed to 
think I was white, for itis the white people who are 
so cruel to the black and colored people. Yet poor 
Sarah felt as much as a white woman would. 


In the Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah More, is the fol 
luwing interesting story, 

One day a captain of a ship, at sea, went out of his 
While he 
was there, a storm arose, which, in a short time, 
made a wreck of his own ship, and it was impossible 
for him to return. ‘The captain had left on board his 
ship two little boys, one four, the other five years old, 
The sailors 


own ship to dine on beard another ship. 


under the care of a poor black servant. 
tried to get out of the sinking ship into a large boat. 
The colored man took the two little children, tied 
them into a bag, put in a little pot of sweetmeats for 
them, slung them across his shoulders, and pui them 
into the boat. By this time the boat was quite full of 
people. As the black man was stepping into the 
boat, he was told there was no room for him; that 
the boat could not take him and the little boys too, as 
se much weight would sink it. The heroic negro did 
not hesitate a moment. “ Very well,” said he, “give 
my respects to my master, tell him I am sorry for all 
He then—O, guess the rest sunk to 





my faults.” 
the bottom of the occan, never to rise ran, till the 
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From the Pasiors Journal. 


THE PURITAN OF THE SOUTH. 


ii was ata late period of his life, that L became 
acquainted with Agricola. His heavy locks beto- 
kened acquaintance with many winters ; but ithe step 
of the veteran was firm, if not elastic; and his daily 
ioil testified that strength had not forsaken his arm. 
{lis manly form was not bent with infirmity, and his 
warm erasp showed that age had not chilled the sen- 
sibilities of his heart. From his own mouth, and 
from those well acquainted with him, t gathered the 
following particulars of bis history. 

He had married in early life, and had removed fro 
vue ef the old southern states, to a region further 
west, which he lived to see a powerful member of the 
American confederacy. His companion, who, as well 
as himsel!, early became pious, and lived to an ad- 
vanced age, possessed a mind of uncommon native 
vivot. These qualities fitted her, admirably, for 
meeting the exigencies of a new country, and in the 
freqnent absence of hee husband, for training her ri- 
sing family, nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” ‘Whe integrity and benevolence of A., joined 
io his good sense, and public spirit, naturally gained 
the respect and confidence of those acquainted with 
him. He was early called inte public service, civil, 
military, and ceclesiastieal ; and continued in it, to a 
oreater or less degree, till his death. | do not design 
io give a detailed history of his life, and shall only 
irate some frets tending to exhibit his character, 
and sball add some reflections, which, | hope, may 


4 ' 
in the 


benefit my readers. 

Wis ho spitality and sense ef justice may appear 
irom the The early setlers of 
iha section of country, were engaged in frequent 
md these hostilities were 
During one 


following anecdote. 


hostilities with the natives 5 
sueceeded by short intervals of peace. 
of these intervals, a halfbred Indian, named Fields, 
came to the setiloment where Agricola resided, with 
iwo horses, on which be had packed some furs for the 
pM pases 4 f Knowing the hospitality of Ao- 
ricola, he called ot bis bouse to spend the night, aad 


was kindly catertained. When he arose in the morn- 


trade, 


ing io depari, lis homes were missing. Agricola bid 
hha we of wood « HOCH, ince HW lis horses could not be 
honed, he wouks give him two ia their place, declaring 
inai at should wever be said ibata cuest eume io bis 
louse with properis, and deparicd withouti. Llow- 
ever, said A., we will first make a search. Aher| 


Jooking ia vain through the neighboring pastures, they 
proceed “l to the house of a very bad man, in the vi- 
cinity, whom A, charged roundly with having stolea 
the horses. The man vehemently proiesied his inno- 


cence; but A., who was a magistrate, and knew his 
man, threatened bim with instant seizue. unless he 
produced ihe horses. ‘This had the desired eliect. 
ihe vilian direcied him to the place where ihe hor- 
ses were secreicd. 

Che sequel of the story is also fraught with valua- 
ble instruction. —W bile it illustiates, ou the part of 
Agricola, the warmth of his (rieadship, and the cour- 
age which confidence in God inspires 5 it manifests al- 


so, that that coniidence is never misplaced, and that | therefore, sold the lots on the most accommodating 


“verily there is a reward for the righteous; verily 
there isa God that judeeih in the earth.” 
inhabitants 


Hostilitics soon recommenced, an? the 
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tof the settlement, as was their custom when they ap. 
| prebended danger, retreated within the precints of , 
block-house, which they had prepared for shelte;, 
| These defences are called, in the idiom of the south. 
west, ** stations,” and often formed the neucleus of 
fuiure towns. There was a Cluistian brother residing 
in an exposed situation, a few miles distant, whom 4, 
supposed uninformed of the recommencement of hos. 
tilities. A. proposed to some young men to go ani 
appiize him of his danger. But the hazard was 
imminent, as the enemy were known to be in the 
|neighborhood, that none was willing to go. Agricola, 
lhowever, considered it -vrong that his friend should 
|be Jeft in ignorance of the state of things. Ue there. 
fore shouldered his rifle, and undertook the busines 
himself. Ov his way he was obliged to pass a small 
siream, across which a tree had been filled, to serve 
ja bridge. This was the very point of danger, as the 
|savages would naturally select such a place for am. 
j bush ; und this had been well understood at the sta 
A., liowever, performed his errand and return 
ed in safety. The siorm, ere long, blew over, and 
| peace was resiored. Fields presenied himself again 
for eniertainment at the hospitable mansion of A. la 
jconversation during the evening, he asked his kind 
lentertainer whether be remembered passing the 
|strcam at the time and place above reierved to. Os 
| being answered in the affirmative, he signified thathe 
twas behind a log at the spot, soncar as to have touc 
ed A. with bis rifle; but that he could not find itis 
his heart to take the life of a man who hadireated him 
so kindly. 

| How wonderful are the ways of God! Had avy 
lother individual from ihe station gone on this errand, 
jhe would, doubtless, lave been killed 5 and ihe Chris 
itian brother alluded to, with his family, migit have 
lheen butchered. And had no one gone to inform his 
brothei, the result to him and his family might have 


} tion. 


been the sawe. 

| Love of peace was av eminent irait in the charae 
lier of A, 

Theve was a justice of the peace living not far from 
|him, whose litigious practices kept the neighborhood 
lin aiermens. A. took oceasion ove day to call upon 
| hin. As he approached, he found the lane, leading 
io his house, filled with horses and vehicles belonging 
io those who had resorted to the jusiice, to have iheir 
lditievences seiiled according to law. On eniering, 
\. in bis ailectionate manner, remonstrated wiih his 
brother justice on his allowing neighbors thus to go 
to law, telling bim that there was nui a controverss 
| before bim, which their joint mediation could not vm 
licably sete in half an The jusiice was 
| ashamed to vetuse his co-operation in this labor ol 
love 3 and the coosequence was, that the parties it 
controversy were speedily ou their way to iheir re 
spective homes, mutually pleased at the result. 

élis disinteresiedness was no tess remarkable. 


hour. 


K., now an important town in that region, was laid 


out upon land eriginally belonging to the plantation ol 
\. Of course iad a rare opportunity of spect 
\lating in the sale of lois. But his object was not 
jenrich himsclf, but to benefit the coumnunity- ile 


he 


lterms ; ond was ever a father io the inhabiianis 6! 
lthe place, when their ciicamstances required his aid. 


| Regard to the honor of God, and the spiritual 
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welfare of his fellow men, was distinctly visible in| vious, though still in health, he appeared to feel that 
the life of Agricola. his work on earth was done. His aged companion, at 
On one occasion he presented a farm to a clergy-| the close of a well spent life, now slept in Jesus. With 
man to induce him to settle in the ministry in his vi-; his characteristic cheetfulness and confidence in God, 
cnity. Ata time when public worship could with! he sel his house in order, in preparation to follow. 
difficulty be maintained, and religion was little regard- | He visited some connections inan adjacent state, and 
ed in the region around, he was a constant and de- | onhis return, I siw him superintending some improve- 
yout attendant on the service of the sanctuary. His} ments around the spot where his faithful companion 
house was always a home to clergymen, and he gave | resied from her labors, and where he expected soon 
his countenance and support to their efforts to do|to lie. His expectations were not fallacious. Ere 
god. His piety was of a cheerful character, and | long, with scarce a struggle, he was gathered to his 
ied him to palliate, so far as conscience would allow, | grave, as a shock of corn in its season, and the com- 
the infirmities of his fellow men; though he did not | munity mourned as for the loss of its father. “ Mark 
shrink from reproving them, when proper oppo-tunity | the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end 
sented. He was president of the first Bible So-| of that man is peace.” 
ciety organized in the region around him; aod it was | ——- 
probably owing much to his influence, that when a| GIVING UP ALL. 
few sears since, an examination was made in K.,, to/ 
ascertain how far it was supplied with the scriptures, | ino,” says the Rev. Dr. Spring, “a young lady from 
only three or four families could be found wholly dese | she extreme South—opulent, of high connections, 
jitute. The place, previous to or about the ume of} nused in the lap of indulgence, the mistress as well 
his death, was furnished with three houses of worship ; jas the votary of fashion—was induced to attend. As 
anumber of excellent clergymen were seitled in the | she went along, a sort of secret soliloquy took place. 
country around. He waraly patronized Sabbath |* What if 1 should become a Christian? W eli, what 
schools, and other benevolent enterprises, which, near! ir | sould? Lt will be strange. What if | should 
the close of his life, began to claim the public atien- | become a Christian? You must give up your world- 


* On ithe second evenine of a three-days’-meet- 


tion. _,. [ly amusemenis. Well, that bl can do. What if } 

One more anecdote will show the constancy of his| Jiould become a Christian? You must give up your 
family devotions, and his honest boldness in his mas- cay companions. Well, 1 can part with them. ll 
ter’s service. become a Christian, | must endure much ridicule and 

The governor of the territory, as it was then called, | banter. Well, this is not intolerable. If 1 become 
atiended by some of his officers, visiting that part of a Christian, my southern friends, who have taken in 
the country on public business, accepted the proffer-| ine such kind and tender interest, will be wounded 
ed hospitality of A., while he should stay there. The | and grieved, will disown and despise me. Here her 
governor had traveled in Europe, and was, iv every | feelings prevailed. The thought of home and early 
respect, a polished man; bat, withal, a known infidel. | : 





' : | associations rashed upon her heart with overpowering 

A. was a plain, modest man, and without pretensions | consaiions, But,’ recovering herself, * suppose they 
to literature. When the hour of retiting to rest er-| go. My Saviour will aot despise, disown, forsake. 
tived, he felt at some loss, whether to omit lis usual | Jj oo to Jesus.’ She went to the meeting 3 that 
family devotions during the stay of his distinguish d night publicly professed Chrisi, ond is now rejoicing 
guests, or to perform the duty in his presence. The | in hope of his glory.” 
sense of duty prevailed, and on signifying his usual | ae 
practice to the governor, the latier begged that it might | GRIEVE NOT THE SPIRIT. 
not be dispensed with. The governor afterwards be- | Lwelia, a youns lady of my acquaintance, once 
came an inhabitant of K., and ever uranilesied the | Jef the pavenial roof at an eutly age, and soon after 
highest esteem for A. Indeed, in his latter days, | she eniertained a hope io Christ, she went to finish 
having ruined himself by extravagant speculation, and | her education at a Boarding School. On her arrival 
tolawful ambition, and finding himself drawing near} at the place of ber new residence, you will readily 
the close of life, he anxiously cultivated the acquaint-| conceive she found new and peculiar trials in the new 
anceof A. He acknowledged that, during his public | companions and duties with which she became neces- 
life, he had found that Christians were ever most to| saiily consected, it produced a momentary strug- 
be depended on, in emergencies. He ofien conversed | gle of mineled and various emotion. With her reli- 
with A. on religious subjects, and seemed, at times, | zion, religious duties, and religious character on one 
almost persuaded to be a Christian; but intemper-| hand, and the world with its various and counteract- 
ace had fastened her fangs upon him, and he proba-| ing influences on the other, she was brought to a stand 
bly died her victim. —but she did not allow herself to hesitate On the 

the life of A. affords matter for useful reflection first morning alier her arrival, she with great civility, 
omen of every class. He was, originaily, of no dis-| but firm determination, proposed to her room mates 
linetion as to family ; of barely common education ;| to allow her the undisturbed ox cupancy of the cham- 
a backwoods planter, subsisting by his daily labor.| ber ona certain hour in the morning. Lt was granted, 
His only means of respectability were sound common | The struggle was over. She was a praying young la- 
‘eiise, u good natural disposition, industry and piety. dy. Here she was strengthened, and prepared to 
Yet, through the favor of the God he served, he rose | exert a most happy influence, as well as to feel the 
distinction and influence. He lived to see his chil-| blessing of communion with God. What an influence 
ren useful, and most of them pious ; and one of| was exerted by the decision of that hour. At the 
hem now fills a large space in the public eye. His| early age of twenty two, | saw this young lady 
death corresponds with his life. For some time pre-| breathe out her soul in a most happy and triumphant 





| 
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death, afier a short life of great purity and devotion. 

Now look at the contrast of this picture in the sto- 
ry of Florida, related to me as a fact by another. It 
concerns a young lady whose mind was awakened 
duting a religious revival at a Boarding School. She 
became serious, deeply serious. She even, L | elieve, 
entertained a hope. Soon she returned te her home 
again. ‘There was an assemblage of her former com- 
panions for gay amusement!—for a ball. She was 
invited—declined—was urged—importuned. Con- 
science spoke, and she persisted in her retusal, At 
length her father, yes her own father advised her to 
go, and to continue her intercourse with her former 
companions. She declined. He urged it—No, she 
could not go. He would have enforced his wishes by 
authority, but that would not do. He employed this 
expedient. He promised her the most costly dress 
that could be purchased to deck her person if she 
would consent. The expedient succeeded. The 
dress was procured—she appeared that night in all 
the superiority and pride which it gave vo her person. 
But it was the winding sheet tv all her religious feel- 
They fled from that hour—they 
never returned, Agitated and oppressed, she soon 
sunk into disease. She was laid on her death bed.— 
She called her father—* father, said she, bring my 
gay dress.” It was brought.—Hang it there before 
me. It was so suspended. With her eyes steadily 
fixed on that trifle, she said —* Father, see there the 
price of my soul’’—and she died. 


ings and hopes, 


BIBLE CAUSE IN FRANCE. 

From the Second Annual Report of the French and For- 
cign Bible Society, presented May 1835. 

Last year our receipts, toa great extent, consisted of gifts 
from abroad, but this year our donations from a similar source 
have been comparatively small generally speaking, our re- 
ceipts embrace subscriptions mode in France and the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sae of Scriptures; and yet they we 
not 5,000 frances tess in amount than the previous year, when 
no less than 22 000 francs were stated as having been presented 
by our foreigu friends. Heuce itis evident that we are taking 
root in our land 

Booksellers are publishing the Bible to a great extent in Pa- 
ris; persons of high literary attainments are found recom- 
mending its perusal; and when one of these, in order to show 
the wants of France, is heard exclaiming, “‘ A Bible for eve- 
ry cottage!” the Gazette de France, the most devoted of any 

litical journal to the Catholic interests, joins the cry, und 
its motto is, * A Bible for every house !”’ 

And here it may be asked, Is it not remarkable that circum- 
stances, in themselves very similar, should have given rise to 
two translations of the Bible which are the most circulated at 
the present day in Protestant Germany and in Catholic 
France ¢ It was in the fortress of Wartburg that Luther be 
gan his version; it was in a dungeon in the Buastile that De 
Sacy commencediis! ‘ Am I not too happy in being here!” 
exclaimed the latter; “God himself has g.ven me a sign that | 
i And truly we now know why such was | 
the will of the Almighty. It was the divine will that De Sa- 
cy should be confined in the Bustile, as Luther was in the | 
Wartburg, in order that the Bible should be translated, and 
that from the narrow precincts of a prison that sword should 
go forth free, which is intended to give liberty to the whole 


such is his will.” 


world 


But although our views are mainly directed to France, we 
have not lost sight of that part of our work which embraces | 
foreign countries. Thus our Auxiliary at Sauveterre has cast | 
its eyes upon Spain, in the hopes of benefiting it. Established | 
at a period when the political state of that country seemed to 
be more favorable to religious freedom, and situated on the 
frontier of both kingdoms, it considers itself as an advanced 
fort, to the occupants cf which God has confided the duty of 
looking out for the arrival of that day when there will be no | 
more Pyrenees for the divine word to surmount. We have | 
also availed ourselves of a favorable opportunity for sending 
a number of copies of the sacred volume io Bucharest. Mis- | 
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sionaries have gone out to Canada, where the French wer 
formerly established, and where their descendants still speak 
our language. We have sent to them that Book which cong. 
crates the parentage of a'] nations, when it declares that “ Gog 
has made of one blood all the nations of men.” Finally, 
we have published a German New Testament, witha viewo¢ 
supplying German emigrants with copies as they pass t 
France to America; and with a view also of seconding, as 
as in us lies, the exertions of the American Bible Society. 





DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
There are chapels belonging to the Congregation. 
alists, 1,663; Friends, 396; Baptists in England, 
1,045; Orthodox Presbyterians, 58; do. Wales, 
189; Unitarians, 195; Methodists, 3,911; Roma 
Caiholics, 405; Home Missionary, 241; Small dé 
nominations, 177; Total, 8,250. The average 
number of attendants at each of the above chapel, 
is estimated at 400, giving a total of 3,300,000. One 
third more may be added for children, invalids, &e, 
making 4,400,000. The above statement shows a 
increase in the number of dissenters’ chapels sing 
1812, of 4,800.—Quarterly Obs. 





PRAYER. 
Go.wheun the morning shineth, 
Go. when the moon is bright, 
Go, when the eve declineth, 
Go in the hush of night; 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 
And iu thy chamber kuceliug, 
Do thou in secret pray. 
Remember all who love thee, 
All who are loved by thee; 
Pray for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be ; 
Then for thyself in meckuess, 
A blessing humbly elaim, 
Aud link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer’s name. 
Or if tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 
When friends are round thy way; 
Een then the silent breathing 
Of thy spirit raised above, 
Wil reach his throne of glory, 
Whois Merey, Trath and Love. 


Oh! wota joy or blessing, 

With this can we cumpare, 
The power that he hath given us 
To pour our souls in prayer. 
Whene're thou pin’st in sadness, 

Before his footstool! fall, 
Aud remember in thy gladness, 
His grace who gave thee all. 





From the N. ¥. Weekly Messenger. 
CHRISTIAN UNION ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the General Chiistian Uniou Associ® 
tion, of Derby, Milford, Stratford, and New ilaven, 
Connecticut, was held in the Congregational Chareb, 
in the village of Stratford, January 7th, commencitig ® 
little before 11 o'clock, A. M. The Rev. Mr. Shepar, 
of the Episcopal Church, was called to the ebatr, aud 
Lewis Beers, Jr., of the Congregational Chareh, a? 
pointed Secretary. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, by the Rev. 
Mr. Bainbridge, of the Methodist Episcopal Chure- 
The Report of the Mission sent to New York, was thet 
called fur by vote, ‘Sie member wire had it iu ww riililg 
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Mission, aud accepted. A statement of the condition) the man who, to gratify ser, his god, hurled ruin at 
half Europe, the man who inscribed on his shield the 


given in. When the meeting adjourned till afternoon. arrogant boast,— 


At 2 P. M. the meeting was opened by singing, and 








prayer by the Rev. Mr. Gosling, late of the West In- “THE WORLD IS MY EMPIRE.” 
dies. cobemmaie 
The Rev. Mr. Neale, of the Baptist Church, then ad- ANECDOTE. 
dressed the meeting on the importance of Christian un- A certain nobleman being asked his opinion of the 


ion, and was followed, after a few remarks from Mr.| precise Puritans, and the licentious libertines, and 
Joseph O. Dort, of New York, by the Rev. Mr. Shep-| which he preferred, replied, “ Cum istis mallem vi- 


ard, on the ways nage ~ ' vere, cum illis mori mallem.” I would rather live 
gal Pee Methadi . e Oh ws on pe | with these, and die with those. So said Balaam. 

x B 2c 1s Rae rc 4 . . . 
by Bir. Vitter, : v lurch, some of the | Let me die the death of the righteous, and so will 


hindrances to Christian Union were pointed out by Jno. 
L. Tomlinson, Esq. of Derby, and he was followed by | ™#PY Say now, howmuchsvever they may pretend to 
the Rev. Mr. Bainbridge, who cheered the assembly by ridicule their conduct here ; yet they must, and often 
stating the well grounded reasons there were to believe do acknowledge that they are right, and their end is 
that by the use of proper means in the right spirit, peace, | to be desired. 
harmony, aud love might be so increased as eventually ——— 
to bring about that bond of union so much desired. NEVER DO MISCHIEF. 

The Rev. Mr. Sawyer, of the Congregational Church, A very fine looking and intelligent youth, nam- 


New Haven, who was appointed to address the impen- : . : , 
: : : 2 > near one of o 
itent, having been detained by a funeral, the Rev. Mr. | ed Henry, resided fora time near one of our 


Neale, at the request of the President, performed that | great public schools. A scholar at this: place, 
duty in a solemn and impressive mauner ; assuring those | Who lodged in the same house, united with the 
present that however Christians disagreed as to things | servant boy in the following stratagem to fright- 
of minor importance, in those of the last importance|en him. One night when the master of the 
they bore a common testimony ; and that for their sakes : : 
. . rv boy hid himself 
for the sake of all those who silenced their consciences — Hes uh prot pe ant d y till mid 
by observing and remarking upon the divisions, aud |“9der Henry's bed, and remained there Ul mid- 
sheltering themselves under the inconsistencies of pro-| night, when, as previously agreed on, three raps 
fesed Christians, for the sake of an unconverted given at the chamber door, it suddenly opened, 
world, that meeting was held. He exhorted those who | and in stalked the school boy, dressed in a white 
yet remained in their sins to immediate repentance to- . . Sas » dinmuisec 
wards God, and Faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, as the sheet, with his face fright re -_ 
ouly hope of escaping death and obtaining Eternal life. bearing a lighted candle in his hand ; and at the 
Mr.N. then closed the meeting with prayer.—The next | Some moment the servant boy heaved up the bed, 
quarterly meeting of the Geueral Association is appoint- | in which Henry was laying, with his back. 
ed to be held in Derby, on the first Thursday in April. Now mark what followed. Henry did not rise 
A SUBSC SER. . . 
, . _ ves as usual in the morning, and when some of the 
We are glad to insert the above communication at family went to call him, he could only answer by 
the request of a much respected Methodist brother. | incoherent cries—his reason was gone—he was 
We feel interested in the general subject, and have long | an idiot! In the course of the first year after 
believed that if it were discussed iv a spirit of candor this, reason appeared in a small degree to return, 
ad kindness much good might result. Jt is a shame to | thus what has been related became partly known, 
the Uhristian Church, in these days of light and benev- Lait the other particulars were disclosed by the 
sleace, when all scets are laboring to bring the world ;confessions of the servant boy ; but it again re- 
ate union with Christ, and to prepare it for heaven, | tired, and though he is perfectly harmless and 
that partition walls between these different sects are left gentle, his state for many years has been one of 
standing so high, that interchange of thought aud feel- ‘idiocy. Seldom does he betray any violent emo- 
gisin a great degree prevented. Will not some cor- | tions, except occasionally about midnight, when, 
respondent give us a s2ries of short articles ou the sub-| ful] of indescribable terror, he exclaims, “Oh, 
ject !—showing the causes, the evils, aud the remedies | they are coming! They are coming !”” 
of the present state of disunion, and the advantages "Praise and Blame. 
which would resuit to the church and the world from the | 








union of Christian denominations. WHOLE-HEARTEDNESS OF A SAILOR. 


A CONTRAST. | During the delivery of a sermon by Rev. Baron 
| Stow, before the Fatherless and Widows’ Society, 

WESLEY AND NAPOLEON. in Boston, on Sabbath last, an incident occurred 

Who was Westey? The hero of the Christian) Which illustrates the whole-heartedness that is so 
thureh—the means of savin: millions from temporal characteristic of a mariner. We were not a little 
suffering and eternal thraldom—the man who wept) amused, says the Traveler, in witnessing the effect 
the sorrows of the universe—the man who bore| Which the sermon had apparently produced on the 
in front the impressive motto,— mind of a warm-heaited, but weather-beaten son of 
,old Neptune, who happened to be sitting near us, 
| When the box was approaching he pulled out his rus- 
Who was Bonaparte? A European monster—| ty purse, containing a two dollar bill and some odd 
* blood-thirsty tyraut—an au.bitious despot—the change, and prepared to deposit his all ; remarking 


““THE WORLD IS MY PARISH.” 
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rather roughly that he would let °em know that a sai- Depicarion.—The new Congregational chureh jp 
lor had as much feelings as the best of ’em. “ Be-| Westville was dedicated to the worship of God 9 
sides,” said he, “‘ who knows but my Kate will one Thursday of last week. Selections from seriptme were 
day need a lift ?” read by Rev. Judson A. Root of this city: Lntwodueiory 
yaya . | prayer by Rev. John F. Bray of Humphreysville; Ser. 
EXISTENCE is a sacred trust, and those who misem - mon and Dedicatory prayer by Rev. Leonard Bacon of 
ploy or squander 8 Sway, OP treacherous tu its Au- this city. ‘The siuging, under the direction of My, 
thor, Hardly is there “yy feeling of the humar heart | Cook of Yale College, was appropiiate, and highly 
more natural, or more universal, than that of our be- | eveditahle to the porfevaners. : " 
ing accouatable to God. [1 is what the profligate can | "t Teed ETC eC EN OO 
never totally erase. ne new edifice is a beauiilul structure of the mod. 
4 : eru siyle of arechitecture--a very neat and com modiogg 
‘To Corresponxpen'’s.—If our Brother ai the Office | building, calculated to seat 400 persons. and built ai an 
of the Am. 8S. S. Union, does noi find his questious suf- | expense of less than three thousand dollars, including a 
ficiently answered by au article in this paper signed | bell. By the kind assistance of their friends iu thiseity 
Aw) InDIANIAN, we need only say that the article in oar | and in the neighboring churches, they have succeeded ip 
paper of Jaw. 91), under the title of + Common School | raising most of this sum, and hope soon to be able w 
Educa/ion,” was prepared from uotes of the Lectorer| clear off the whole det. ‘The slips of the house were 
rented immediately afier the dedication services, ata 
| greater amount than was anticipated, and the prospeeis 
| of the furure prosperity of the society, ave exceedingly 
} 


replied toby An Indianian. All the facts, aud the re- 
marks connected with them, were related by the Lee- 





turer; who at the close of the public services offered us 
his authority for his statements, naming several official | encouraging. May the divine blessing attend them. 
teports published at the West, but we deemed it un- | Sr 
necessary totake them. We thought ittruly a dark pie- Norice.—The next monthly meeting of the Temp 
ture, and if it represented a reality, we judged as our} erance Society of the Eastern District of New Ha- 
correspondent at Philadelphia does, that * it ought 10} yey County, is to be held at Durham, on Tuesday 
be published in every newspaper iv the land,” and we, the 2d of Feb.—A full delegation is particularly ~ 
believing it to be true, determined to go to the full extent eustted 

of our means to let the churches know it. WU others nee ’ 

think the color of the picture too dark, aud can give it DIED. er 


a brighter one which they believe to be faithful, we will 








Pais, he saline he 23d ins _ 8 een, af 
give ita place on our pages, as we have done to-day os this eity, on the 23d inst. Mr. Samuel Green, aged 
in the ease of our dadianian friend. We certainly should Iv this city, on the 22d inst. after an illness of B 
. . . . , —“ * wt : 
rejoice, for the sake of our conairy, to know that a bet- days, Mrs. Eunice Coggshall, a native of Milford, aged 


ter account cau be given of the West. 75. 
_ Iu this city, on the 2kst inst., Seth Eugene, son o 
8. is informed that al:hough his communication might | Seth Driggs, Esq, of the island of Trinidad, aged 13. 
he intevessing to ceriain individua's, we judge that it In this city, on the 18th inst. Mrs. Susan P. Lynde, 
would he ocherwise thau profiteble to most of our read- | aged 35. Same day, Mr. Forbes, aged Rg Ou 
ers Besides we can hardly think him justified for the | the th a child of sr. Charles Plumb, aged 8 monte: 
. 2s ’ ‘ ; | fu Augusta, Ga. on the Lith inst. Mr. Israel Gilbert, 
manner io which he speaks of certain men. We pro- |} ine of this city. aved 40 
, . . ' ys a5 Cc . 
bably have as little sympathy with those men as hehas,| Ar Great Barrington, on Sunday evening, the 10th 
but we must reat them Kindly if we wish to reform] inst., very suddenly, Rev. Sylvester Burt, aged aboat 
60. Mr. B. last week was apparently in perfeci health 
'—he attended the meeting of the Berkshire Bible Seer 
prolane swearing | ly on the Gub, avd took an active and eflicient part ™ 











them. 
Bis informed that ihe subject of 
is | iis deliberations. 
Iu Southingtow, on the 4th inst. Mrs. Lucy Brainer’, 
4 : : | aged 23, wife of Mr. Edwin Brainerd, aud daughter o 
icresting, aud we may hereafter use them. | Mr. Joseph Whitmore, of East Haddam. 


‘rl fhe ea place in our columns, but his article 


hardly in shape for ihe press. tlis avecdoies are in- 


, , . 4 i In Geneva, Switzerland, on the 22d November, Har- 
Our correspondent from Darien, Geo., is informed riet, daughter of Isaac Bronson, isq., of New York. 
In New York, on the 4th ivst., Col. Nathaniel Kuapp, 


woe 


ihat his commenication should have had a place in this | 

number of our paper, but that the subject to which it Esq., Postmasier, Round Hill, Greenwich, Conn., 
45 years. 

eal council whe licensed Mr. McGill. Our correspon- Ju Philadelphia, ofter a short ines, Robert Vaus. 

rare : : In Boston, on the Ist just., Mrs. Saiah Royce. 

dent's communications shall be published in convection | 90, formerly of Haverhill, N. H., relict of Rev. Ste 

phen Royce, of Stratford, Cone 


relates is in a process of invesiigaiion by the Eeelesiasti- 
er 





with their proceedings. 
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